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ABSTRACT ' 

Expectations for childhood and its outcome take on 
quite different meanings when one designates the child as female. A 
girl aeeds an Affirmative Action Childhood tb counteract the 
intensive, pervasive, and crippling socialization p-rQcess which 
negatively and powerfully affects her aspirations, and, * tjierefore, 
her future as an adult. Included in an Affirmative Action CBiXAhood 
should be the need to help boys give up their contemptuous, sup<^rior 
attitudes toward females which is allowed* and reinforced in - ^ ^ 
childhood, and which pervasively affects a^ll their later adult 
relationships with women whether on a professional or a personal 
level. Approval of equal pay for equal work, and equal employment' and 
educational opportunity are, of course, necessary. But the 'nuances of 
sexism which train girls not even to aspire to' equal employment and 
equal educational opportunity must also be dealt with if the vicious 
circle is ever to break. (Author) / 
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The ^"opening sentence of the theine staterinent of the 52nd Annual Meeting 

' - I'- ' . ' • * 

of The AmSErican Orthopsychiatflc Association says that "the value' a 

•'country sets on its* children is an indox^of that country's level of 

civilization."' ^ The word "children" like the generic "nankind" is 

used here and else;^toere as thoi^gh it referred to both nales and 

feire|les equally'. In. reality, it rarely does.*. Our e>q:)ectations for ^ 

cihildhood' and the outooins of childhood t^e on quite different irean- 

ings \%tien one expre'ssly, designates the "child" as feinale.. 

I suggest that the^ value. that this country* plape.s on tlie 

fenale half of its child population is that of a potentially valuable 

servcint in tK^ .dictionary definition sense of "one who serves others." 

I suggest ^ have refined a socialization process which trains girls 

to accept that role ard which trains boys to expect girls to stay in 

that role. , Cara' Richards, the anthropologist and author, has written: 

Enculturatioil and socialization are vital for the nainte- 
nands' of a society, since certain tasks must be perfonr^ 
for any society to oontin\ae to exist. . . .To ensure tlie 
perfonrance of these necessary tasks people irust want to 
ido vAia};»has.to be done. ^ o ' 

Tlie "necessary tasks" that girls are being socialized to , 

want 'to do arp the serving tasks dedicated to the care of their future ^ 

husbands and children. This required socialization to a secondary.^ 

supportive role*v;ill ultinately place <^ur daughters in the position 

of a satelite person revolving around and in reflected glory of soireone 

else's life. Hiese serving tasks extend and continue in the fenale ^ ^ 

intensive occipations — nurse^ serving j^tient and doctor, teacher serving 

children, secretary serving boss. It is not coincidental that 52 percent 

ot wonenf working are in clerical or service fields- and by ^service is 
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msant beavitician^ v/aitress and so on. Or that of all professiqnal 
women 50 percent: are elenientary and secondary school teachers. 
These jobs are the moveable parts o^ tl:ie. occupational world. Geared 
to start, stop and move' to ireet tlic ser\^r*s responsibility to the 
family in regard to child care and tliu moves that my be necessary 
to further a husband's career.* ^ 

Even highly educated women v:ith on-xjoing careers are ax- 
pected to put their husband's careers before their c^.ti as y;ell as tx) 
be ultimately responsible for tlie cmoti^na^ and physical well-being 
of the family as differentiated from, although dependent ijpon,. tlie 
financial well-being.-. 

These are roles, sex roles, that^ur daughters are trained 
to take. And why? Ito one lias isolated e gene marked^ "child care" as 
differentiatjed from one marked "child bearing." Neither is there a J ' 
sex-related gene marked "houscwrk." Children need. parenting cind ' • • 
houses need cleaning and nwhere is it \vritten that these jobs can 
be daie^only by pec^le with uteruses. 

But our'daughers and sons are brought up to believe otherwise. 
' A girl is socialized to serve, lovingly, and exchange, if ^ * 
she is pleasif^ enough, she will hope to find someone who will "take 
care of her" by pursuing the ojiportant jdb or Ccxreer. It v?ill be > 
def^endence, not independence, which will be her cra.>minq glory. 

We have, irt short,, ocxne navhere act all since Mary Vxbllstonecraft 
wrote* a book 200 years ago called The Vindication of the^roiqhts of Kbmen 
in whicJi she said: 



• . . .Gentleness, dcx:ility, and' a spaniel-life* affection 
are. . .consistently reconpended as the cardinal virtues 
. * of. the sex. . . .She was created to be the toy of iran, , 
his rattle, and it must jingle^ in his ears whenever, 
dismissing reason, he chooses to be amused. ' 

We have *so long^een raising girls to tliose spDcif ications 
that, as Simone de Beauvoir has written, we have iranaged to "produce 
in wcnen moral and intellectual effects so profound that they appear 
to spring from her original nature." They were, not there in the begin- 
ning. . ^ * ^ 

Sigmund Freud s§i<3, "One^gets the ijtpreSsion that little 
girls are more'^ipt^ligent and livelier -tJtan boys of the same age." 
He said,' "The aggressive inpulses of little girls leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of abimdance and^ violence. . . .The differences 
between the sexes are coirpletely eclipsed by their* agreements." ^ 

However, to train thq servant, to her role sociebj^ works hard" 
to extinguish that kind of behavior in girls*, 'Hardly* aoyone wants their 
son to be called" "Mcntna's Boy" but/*Daddy's Girl" sounds just fine 
conjuring up as it does visions of pliancy, lap-top flirtation and 
rewards handed out at a very early age for the ability to be ^eet, 
manipulative and dependent. V7e socialize very young boys to be inde- 
pendent, fierce and brave— but not »»Daddy's Girl." 

One of ^the funniest efforts to portray little girls as 
naturally subsenfient was set forth by Freud himself when He m3de 
scrne interesting assunptions about toilet training. He noted that 
girls* are able to make use of the bathroom sooner than bo^s and he 
attributed this to "pliancy" on the part- of the girl. It had nothing 
to do with her ability, to use her intelligence and the 'muscular control 
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. v«ch ,irls usualy ,ain s»ner than to ^rseU c^fort^le. 
cJtataly r«t.- It was "pliancy." Beys,. hc.ev.r. axe asserting the.r ■ 
Wins. ^ th.ir str^.^ of *axacter and inaep^dence ^ refusing 
to use the bathrcom .and usi.^ their diapers instead. \ • 

;^rding to, Dr. Freud so«y.F«nts stas strsncrth of character 
•( angary pants sh»s plianc. It is t.. teglnntt>g of a long haul for • 
■ ■ 2 little girl watthing her abilities go ^recognized and d^eaned. ■ . 

a>e goes to nurs'ery schc»l, a.is lively Intejiigene ^sortx^. . 
E^son that -Dr. FreuJ had noticed and again, in another way, she is 
often told is l-eaK and incap*le. She is asted to deny whats^r ^ 
. ■ ^ay and ^ tell her in order to .play a.e sex role of "little girl." . 

1 i-r. ^eacher that she is being 
. Here cores Mary to corplaan to the teacner zs ^ 

"ric?t-^>n vou're as big as Jdiruny 
bothered by Jol^y. Does teacher say, Listen, you re y 

• -oven a little bigger. Go bade a^i stand up for yourself . You don't 
. to bl afraid of hi.." ^ Cer^nly :.t. Teacher" says, "Nc, you don' t 

need t. play with aol^V Bo)s play rou^. Boys play differentlj than 
. ■ • little gixls. If ^u don't want to get hurt, stay away." Paren^etically, 
Of 'curse, if Jo^Y,^^^ run to teacher with the sa:...ccnplaint, we 
- be assuid. tha. he ^.^d be told to stand up fpr hi^elf , to be Brave. 
^ . . Little girls ^ to pv^rty at least are as big and-strong as 

' - . .nr! Often Vqqer and sWongA: because girls' grwth 

boys of the saine age and often mgger cu 

. spuk CCX.S sooner. V^y d^s J ^ad^l the girl to retreat, to 

he fearful, to stV «ay7 It isV^^ary. It isn't reaUty. But 

It is .^ctel. Tl,e,girl learns ti.t s^e is exf^cted to pretend that^ 

V „r, i *e Isn't, that she it«t not fight for her rights 
sho i? weak, even ±E sne isn uk. 

with nales even if ler rights are being usurped; that head-to^head 



V 

^ cx)ntention with nales is not scntsthing that i^s appropriate for females; 
and that she must manipulate the situation by getting soireone else to 
stand for her because no boy need listen to her; And what she is 
learning little boys are alsb learning every step of the way. 

Boys are learning that they need pay no attention to their 
female peers unless ' soreone else tel^s them they must. Ihey are " 

t 

learning who is the. last socially acceptable scapegoat, the last group 
which oufr society aUavs and encourages them, by birth, to feel superior 
towards. This svperior attitude toward females, allo\%^ and teinforced 
in childhood will affect all their later relationships with adult wcman 
whether on a professional or a personal level. 

In case the little girl doesn't get enough ■ socialization to 
satelite person in her personal relationships, she can always turn on ' 
the T.V. I did a study on "The^ Images of Females on 'Saturday Morning 
Child3^en's Television Programs" monitoring for five hours of a Saturday 
for four consecutive -Safe^days. I recormend it to vou as an educational 
experience. If a girl watches the Saturday noming children's programs, 
Sihe will see herself follwing'the boys around, watching them have 
adventures. She will see herself failing and being rescued by sane 
boy. She will see adult i/csren portrayed as nags and shrews whom nctody 
likes, not their diildren, ^t their husbands and they rarely have any 
friends. 

The little girl can turn off the TV and go to the toy^shop 
^ for scxne thing to cheer her ip. .She will look in vain fot the female 
picture, on the box that will tell her that an active or'^intellectual 
tqy^is appropriate for her. It is her brotlier's picture that is on • 



th^» science sets, the more adult game? and the sports oqiiipment. Her 
picture is on "her" toys — the boxes that contain the. toy broomS/ babiesi, 
sin]:s, stoves and hair dryers. Tho server must learn to serve and to 
loofc' attrac'tivc v;hile doir^ it. 

* Eric Erikson, philosopher and analyst, says that the nost 

ir^ortofit thing c^|ildren shoiiLd be develbping at this pre-school stage 

is initiati\?e. Initiative is a necessity for whatever a child wants to 

do frozi fruit gathering, to a system of enterprise, to painting, to 

inventing. First one m\X5t have the initiativc^to start before anything 

can be. done. But it turns out that Erikson, like others, doesn't 

really mean children. He means boys. He splits the children of his 

stage three of devclopir^cnt into boys and girls and speaks for boys of the, 

pleasure in attac): and conqviest, by which I take him to mean- nee ting a 

problem and conquering it. In girls, however, this pleasure in attack 

cind conquest beocmes in Erikson *s words "'catching' in the nore 

aggressive form of snatching or in the mild2f fdrm of m,Jcing oneself 

7 

-attractive and endearing." 

VJhy may not little girls simply attack a' problem as Erikson 
suggests little boys should do at this stage? Vlhy must they "snatch" 
at a problem. Further, setting for a ^re-school girl the developmental 
task of making herself "attractive and endearing" is almost- dDscene^. 
One has only to transpose that mandate to a pre-school boy and set 
his developmental intellectual and pl^sical development 

' but at only making hainself attractive and charming to^ knov/ how warped 
is a societal or philosophical concept that wants to start training 
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its 'sex objects to tlie proper behavior while they are still in 
nursery sdiobl. 

^ Like littlfe girls in Old China whose feet v/ere bound until 

the bones were broken an^ irangled and tlie girl or \^omn could nevpr 

'^itovG freely again, our girls find their exuberance, initiative and» 

assertivaness bound in by srrall and ^ large societal expectations* of 

v/hat is "proper*' for little girls to do. Haying lost that, freedom of. 

physical and intellectual riT:)verT^t cind choice in their early years, 

they are forever curtailed. , ' ' 

But v^iat happens when the little girl ^ters the educational 

setting where she will be required to spend five days a week, nine 

rronths of the year for at least ten years? Surely the State is not 

training her to be a ser^r. Consider^ these quotes from a inagazine 

alrticle lauding a sex segregated elementary school class: ^ 

Fran stuiying the atan a boy's class moved -easily irtto a 
study of nuclear fission, it is- unlikely that girls 
would respond ttiis way. 

Mold can be studied from a medical standpoint by boys 
and in tenns of cooking by ^irls. 

Ebr girls, we use quieter games, fair^^ stories, and 
games and gongs \7hich emphasize activities such as 
saving and housekeeping. ^ . . ^ 

So on those ^educational continuums v>7hieh run from science at 

one-^end to salad at the .other, we can see where the educators have placed 

all girls regardless of interest or capability — and certainly irrespective 

of the damage this pigeonholing might do to a child's own aspirations, 

self concept and mental health. "Daddy's Girl" ^ to cook and sew and 

keep liouse. Excessive interest in nuclear fission or n^edicine might 

dilute her enthusiasm for the limitations of her designated sex role. 
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We traiii the ser\7ers and we train tliose who will be served. 
We have all seen the little girl pushed aside by the little boys who 
take over the playgjxiundj^t recess and refuse to allow her to join 
^ their gauges. We.havx: seen the teacliers, counselors and administrators 
allow the boys to do it. Most .gducators, nwadays, \NOuld h^ve son^e 

\ ■ ' 

probleins v;atdiing a group of bo^ shove aside and refuse to piay with 
meirbers of a 'cultural of ethnic «j^ority. But girls are different. 
They are tlie last acceptable scapegoat. 

' ^fe teachers use it therr>selves . "If you are not good, 
» you wiH ^ve to sit v/ith the girls^." Try "If you are not §ood, 
you'll have* to sit v/ith the Blacks." Try setting a spelling 
contest by saying "Today we are goi^ to play the Blacks against the 
•Whites'." Try "I v/ant the Blacks to ^ne vp on t|iis side ard the 
Whites on: this side and that's the wa^.'J want you to line vp to care 
in or §o out of the classroon every d^**' "Try "Good noming, Blacks 
and Whites." » ^ '^-r- • v i 

. ^ We used to like to say that '^aSj-vas jDractically instinctive \ 
that^bpys v;ouldn't play with girls— the^ latency, period and all that. 
Today with the advent of the free school ar>d *the open classroon- 

' • ^ ^ k 

encouraging cooperative behavior among all studejcits, it is 'iirpossible 
to pretend that boys and girls cannot work ana play together happily 
and succcs€fully in eleinentary school. K3ys and girls will work -'and 
play together when adults tell them^it is^all right and support and 

' r ^ 

encourage that bejlavior. { 

But even^aniong enli^tened educators the -variations of the 

ssweet little, weak little "Daddy's Girl" ^syndrone* die hard. When the 

^- I 

( 
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teacher asks her eight year old boys to bring the milk frop, tl^ ^ 

refrigerator do^%Ti the hall while assigning the girls to pass out the 

napkins ; she or h^ is reinforcing stereotypic occupations' for girls 

and boys. And if the teacher says s/lie does it because bays are 

"stronger", then girls are bqing taught orice more to shut their .eyes 

to reality and to act out what society requires, rather than vrfiat their' 

senses tell them is true. Most elementary school girls arc as large 

9 

or larger than their male classnates. But the message to deny one's 

capabilities will sink in with the rest of the proscriptions, Thq ^ 

helpless female isn't bom. She is raised. 

And the boy is being raised toQ. He is spending all of his 

fonpative years abso3±)ing the ressage that it is not appropriate for 

him to work or play with -a girl as an equal. He is told that it is 

more appropriate for him to be with the boys. He has evpn been told . 

that -it is a disgrace to sit with the girls and that any game he plays 

will becQ:Tie less if a girl takes part. VVhy should anyone expect him ^ 

to grow \p to be a man who feels comfortable v/ith wonen who are 

coitpetent; skillful equals? If a woman does the jdb, it must be of 
•> 

less worth;f therefore, we must keep them out to keep our prestige up. 

Bruno EQttelheim has said that in tl-iese earLy years, it is 

rare indeec^ for girls to hear the slightest suggestion that they might 

one ,day do the interesting v.ork of the v/orld quite as well as a man, 
10 

or even better. 

y It i^no^wonder;^ then, tha,t studies shpv; .that boys in* 
elementary school have better feelings about being male. They have 
oi^rtunities to dcmDnstrate their confidence and assertiveness. Girls 
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^however^p feel less confident about their acccnplishnents and 'adequacy. 

11 • ^ . 

They are not very happy about being feinale either. And why should 

Hi-. 

they be? They c^'t do this and they can't do that. They aren't 
wanted here and they are pariahs there Stretching and reachlhg/and 
asserting and moving is not what-th(^ can do. It is what they can 

Of 

watch boys do. t^o wouldn't rather be a, boy? 
♦ 

It becomes not so* surprising in"^^ew of £j^e iressage' of 
the adaLts, the media, the textbooks, and:^ the world that studies ' 
indicate that by the fourth grade—age NINE—girls have limited their 
choice of career to fdur-- nurse, 'teacher, secretary and nother. At the 
^same age boys are expanding their choices to everything from deep sea 
diver to president to astronaut and including doctor, lav^yer, ircrchant, 
chief. ^ 

Ginzberg, in his theory of occi:pati6nal choice, postulates 
that all make .our ocpipational choicesvby first going through* a 
dreaming stage until about the age of 12. From 12 to 17 years of age, 
we try on a variety of roles and at age 17 we n^e a realistic choice. """^ 
It would appear that like many other theories, his theory of occupational 
choice was ma^e-vith only half the population in mind. Girls don't even 
dare to dream. ' Nurse*, Secretary^, Teacher, ^fother. All boxed in by age 
nine. 

Of course those are all^good and V7orthv>^iile occipations . But 
WDuldn't we think it odd if all the boys in An^rica had but four -occupa- 
tions in mind: medical assistant, clerical worker, teacher and fathei:? 
Wouldn't we think it odd to find no aspiring presidents or doctors or 
lawyers? * 



And again this limiting of dioice has nothing to do witli • 
^ reality or abiliti^. Girls do very well- in elementary school. They 

read sooner and better than boys. Ihey are more verbally skillful 
. and in elenentary. sd^ool tliey are better in math. But /'Daddy's Girl 
has learned her lesson well. She is to be a server, an attendant, 
a nurturer and she is certainly not sip^sed to mix 'into the boys 
"games" like lawyer, president, astronaut or doctor. And as her 
teacher has been telling her, as the boys have been telling her, as 
society* has been telling her— even if she )a>ows she has the strength 
or ability to .do soirething that doesn't mean anit>ody is going to* 
e^gpect her to do it or that an^'body v/ants her to try to do it. So 
, play it safe, nine year old, stay-in your place, dream nothing and ^ 
risk nothing. Daddy's Girl knows where she belongs. ' ..^ 

. " Researdi^ tells us that female under-achieverrent begins at 

about puberty. At puberty adult roles are being studied ^d ad^ted 
to. * The GinzbeAf theory of oocipational choice applies here--young» 
people are trying on roles. Erikson^ says that the critical problem, 
of adolescence is the problem of identity. "He speaks of oije"*s 
meaning as evidenced in^the tangible premise of a career in view. 
But \*iat does "carec^ij"' nean fcr girls. ^Studies have shown that when 
girls expressed ^ interest in engineering as a career/ even though 
they had the necessary academic ability for that career,, counselors, 
both men and wcr^i, saw them as "deviant." Hcxre econcnacs was seen 
as a more appropriate career. - Girl^' who* chose engineering were seen 
as in need of oounselii:ig — not becauee they needed help to achieve 

their goal but because soirething was seen to be .deviant ^ut them 

• 15 
and thj^ goal. 
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Tlie state of the girl child at acSolesoence is one of jjitense 
pressure to pull back into the satelite position as preparation for 
her future role. What independence slie had is now turned in and her 
total self v\9rth depends on which boy or how many boys find he^ worthy* 
She tries on the career of the wife at hare as she waits passively by 
the phone for a call froir. a male that will tell her that she's "all 
right." She is encouraged to flatter the buddina male adolescent and ^ 
to trim her talents carefully so that they will not outshine those of) 
the boy 4 We talk of generic adolescence as a time of asserting inde^ 
pendence, of finding one's values, but ond^ more we are xK)t 
talking about girls. Girls at adolescence trade in dependerice 
on their parents for dependence on their male friends and eventually they, 
will trade in that for dependence on a husband. We dp not foster in- 
dependence in girls at this tojte. How is it tliat clinicians, educators 
and lay persons eilike tend to think this -is an acceptable way for girls 
to behave? 
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If we knew^of a society which, routinely and traditionally 
taught its boys to pretend they were dunb, to not strive to do eveQ^- 
thing they could with their intellectual and physical 'capabilities, 
to plan their lives to maintaining the lives of their families rather 
than to creating lives of their own, would we really believe th^t all 
of this svppmssive behavior would ha^ no effect on the mental health 
of those boys? 

As Census Bureau statistics indicate, 2 out of 3 teenage >. 
n^iaways are girls . The wonder is not that so many girls gro;^; vp to 
Iqad lives of quiet desperation and desperation. The- wonder is that 
v;e are not all raving mad. . \ 
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Ixidependence, of course, need not preclude nurriage and 

children. But it will likely incluSe than in a different way, 

Mary Vtollstonecraft spoke 200 years ago of the shallaNTiess and 

danger in educating girls to believe that beauty' , charm and subnissive 

pleasingness will bring lasting happiness. She said instead that a 

"perfect education" would render the girl — and the v/onan she was to 

becoTve — "independent." It really is the only way a wman can be sure 

that she is spending ^er life with a person because she continues to 

want to rather than because she has navhere else to go. 

* We? have t^ stop socializing girls to be servers with 

incidental jobs that are not real careers. It is cavalier at best 

and cr^l at worst to allow them to believe ^J^t there is -no need 

for them to plan a carefvil ed\x:ation f or >sc,life>t^^ occi:pation or 

career*- The facts ar$: 

o if a wOTBn-does not .marry she can expect tq work for 

18 

an average of 45 years; ♦ 

» 

o • if ^e does marry, she can expect to^ork fo^^an 

19 ' ^ ^ ^ 

avera^ of 25 years; , ^ ....^ 

o since 1940 the nurbers.of married ♦^^ateai who work are 

26 * \ * 

tp 320 percent; ^ - . ^ 

o there are 7*4 million women working with school age 

children; 

o there are 4.8 million wrking womsfi witjy pre-school 
22 

diildrerr 

o in the last decada the divorce rate is ip 109 pdra^nt 

23 ' ^ 

and rising; and 

o the majority of old people who are poor are vvomei^. " 
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One needs an extrerfely acojrate crystal hall to be able to tell a 

girl anything but that she had better be prepared to be independent. 

The question raised by the thesve (of the conference — "How 

do" we provide necessary services for those children and their families 

who in* addition need specialized fonrs of assistance to achieve their 

m^?tuTuin potential?" — is a question which must be read to also mean g^rl 

children as a special groip. \*3hat girl children n^ed, at this point in 
♦ 

tisve, is an Affiunative Action Childhood to counteract the intensive 'and 

crippling socialization process jvjiich pervades their lives whether at 

hone, in school, in tharapy, in relations with adult^, in the^ media, 

wherever they turn. If allowed to' continue ijnintem:pted, it vdll ' 

powerfully and negatively affect their *self concept, their aspirations 

an^/ therefore, their future. ^ ^ 

* V As Alice Rossi has poin^S^ out, the "childhood m^der of the 

^ quiet, good sweet girl will not produce, any vonen scientists, scholars, 

, 25* ' 

doctors or engineers." Girls ar^ rewarded for being qpfet, following 
directions and* being .."good."* Being quiet, 'following directions and 
being "good" are nqt the attributes of the achiever or the creator. 

, , ' Ihe.F^i^ Stuc^— a longitudinal stxjdy of gifted people 
were identified as gifted very early in their lives and whOk have been • 
followed for a matter of several "decades — showed that the gixls and 
boys v^iose I.O^'s rose during elementary sdiool were the children 
who were "ccnpetitive, self-assertive, independent and doninant in 
interaction with other children." The children whose I.Q.^s declined 
during the sane period were "passive, shy and dependent." It does not 
take a great deal of |Scholarly thouc^t to figure out which list of 
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adjectives suit the current view of the femle role in eleirentary 
sdicol — and elsev^here. Even ix>re precisely, Maccoby asked the Pels 
people, "\^t sort of develqanental history -v/as necessary to make 
a girl into an intellectual person." They replied, "The siirplest v;ay 
to put it is that she mist be a tcnt^dy at some point in her childhood." 

The Pels people were probably not inplying that cliirbing a 
tree once a day was going to produce an intellectual* But "tofrboy- 
ishness" in a girl means th^t her life has not been proscribed and 
her vie>7 of what her ."role" is has not been prescribed and locked in* 
Vlhat that may mean is "that she feels free to choose and to grc^-/. She 
is not already socialized into a damaging preconceived idea of what is 
"appropriate" for girls to c3o* Her mind and body are free to .go as 
fast'ai^^. far as her capability will allow. We rnvst actively 
encourage that freedcro^and that gra«/tK. 

^ That neans that a ^irl must be seen as a person first and 
not Someone *s future wife or mother.' She must be accepted, on an 
absolutely^equal basis in terft^ of behavior and expectations of** 
behavior. ' ^ " 

We have to help the little girl aijd the young wcn)?n 
counteract the self ^hatreci and feeling of unworthiness the advertising 
iTBdia directs at her, when it tells her she must "make ip" .foAall her 
shortoonings. With every turn of the dial and flip of the page she 
is told that nothing about herself could possibly be acceptable — not 

K 

her haid:, her skin, her size, her body— she needs m^ust move in a cloud 
of internal and external deoderants in order for society to tolerate 
her. As Marya Mannes pointed out soire tlnie ago, nobody expected 



George Eliot to fce a beauty or worried about Joan of Arc's haircut. 

27 

Nobodi' urged Marie Curie to^dye her hair. 

"Daddi'*s Girl" mist beccre as mucli of a putdwn as "Moimva's 
' Boy." She must be encouraged to never make herself less in order to 
irake a boy or a man appear to be more. She needs to be encouraged 
to consider what sort of boy or man needs her to be less in order to 
make himself mc^e. ^ 

Vfe must stop raising "Daddy's Girl" to act durb, childlike, 
helpless and subservient in order to attract* the eye of Prince Chauning. 
^The unspoken but basic beUef in the Cinderella Myth may be doing more 
tr> thwart the deveVpfi^t'of the full potential of girls than we are 
ready to fa£e. But face it we must. People sincerely believe that 
every AiiBrican girl is named Cinderella and that after she leaves 
school at whatever level, she will only have to work for a little while 
until Prip.ce Chanrdng sv^7eeps her off her feet. Then she will never have 
to^ADrk or want ^o^-^ork a^ain. She and her Prince will live happily 
ever after^until they are both 100 years old at which time they will 
both die on the same day. That is tlie myth. The reality is that ^. 
Prince Charming' doesn't live l^ere any more. 

To repeat the statistics once more: * 



forty percent of the total ^^rican work force 
are v^iLi? 28 ' f 

even if a wOTan reimins married, she can expect to 
wrk for an average of 25 years (45 years if she 
remains single); ^ 



i 
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• - ' *^ 

o ev6n if shfe has cMlc^jtreh, she can eiq)ect to workl - 

(Thirteen mill ion' wom^ in tlje labor force are 

30 

v?cxnen with children. ); 

y 

/ 31 
o even with pre-school-'children, 4. .8 million women work; 

o one out of of all v.t)iTen in tlie labor force are 

presently heacJs of families and one out of five minority 

32 

vonen are heads of famxlies; 

o the divorce rate is ip ,109 percent since 1962 and 

. . 33 ^ 
rising; ^ ^ / , 

o fathefs by and large; contribute less than half the 

sipport of children; in divided families and enforce- 

' . 34 
ment of payment is nearly non-existent; 

o the median inccme cjf a fully enployed woman with a . 

college degree is less than that of a fully arployed 

35 

_^ grade education; 

o the longevity rate ^ of wonen has incireased 20.6 years ' • 

in the last 50 years v^ile tHe men's rate has in- 

36 

creased only 13.8 years; 

o men outnunber wcnen in admissions to mental instfltutions 

< 37 
two to one and have twice as many ulcers; | and 

• . / 38 . 

o the majority of old people v^o are poor cire 'women. ^ 

Pemerrber that the children we knor/ will spend most ofN±ieir 
adult lives in the 2ist Century/ a v,orld we may never see and can barely 
imagine. If we are to fr^e cliildren — the boys and the girls — to live 
in this century, let alone in that 21st Century/ one thing is clear — 



man with an ei^th* grade education; 
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socializing than for the 19%h Century roles of Prince Charming and . " 
Cinderella is only to invite disaster. 

•/ Societies, l^th now ^d in the past, have not only allied 
but enoouraged girls to grow into bonsai wanen, pinched off, shaped, 
decorated, n^t to fit into a hone without ^ mvch trouble. %That 
must stop'/ A na. approach which will allbw. for truly natural and 
strong gravth must begin: The girl ciild must be encouraged to aspire 
and be taught that independence is^ her strength as it is for a man. , 
it is a scary prospect. Independent woren have never been 
fostered by society and we need to ask why. Vhat are we afraid will 
happen if woiiBn ^ c^ioose in exactly the same way that men^ can choose? 
What are we afraid, will happen if we raise our girls to hold equal, 
access to the seats of pa^er viiether >^,gov|miTent, industry, church 
or Ito? Why have.>'e worked so hard t^ k^p girls and vTO in their 
place and is "teep" the right word because we knew that otherwise they 
wouldn't 

CiSng a study done by 'the Vaert^s in 1923, (sic) 

."^ / ' 

Dr. Jesse Bernard writes: • 

. \-Jhat we consider to he arch'typically feminine, 
. Aadsivity in love makii^g, cfcedience, sufcndssivi^ess ' 
to conmarids, and -rules, dependence on spouse , -fear- _ 
fulness, modesty, dhastity, bashfulness, maidenly 
• reserve, love of hone, restricted, outside interest, 
• tender caie for babies, montgamic inc|.ination, interest 
' '.in bodily adornn^t, and love of finery-^^ere iterely - 
. ' the qmlities of subordinates , wherever, whenever, 
' male or fanaie. lenpnasis mine] . 

f 

" We must stop ^raisingc girls to be subor)?inates, even loving . 
siix^rdinates.- And we must stop, raising l^oys to expect than to be so. 
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Childbirth is new defined by the law as a'tenporary disability. 

Child care can be dene by either a loving mother or a loving 

» 

'father. The state of the girl child is interdependent with the 
state of the boy child as the state of the wcman will, be inter- 
de^)endent with the state of the man. 

I believe that whpn we have given girls the^ space and 
encouragement they need to gra.N? freely ^d ccrtpletely and boys the 
reassurance and support they need not to be threatened by that 
growth and freedom, we may have done more for the q\:ia,lity of future 
life 'than we can presently envision. 
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